70O      SELECTED  PROBLEMS  OF PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT
healthy-minded home the blind child grows up to take his place in the
family circle and in the community in as normal a fashion as his handi-
cap permits. Here the self-reliance of the child is built on solid ac-
complishment, or on compensatory activities of a nature to capture his
interests and fit his capacities. (See Fries, 1930, for pertinent illustrations;
also Farrell, 1939.)
The emotional disturbances of the blind are largely a product of the
definition of the situation and of the role which the seeing,determine for
them. Very frequendy those who become blind through accidents inform
us that their first attempts at the reorganization of thei* habits and atti-
tudes are not marked by undue emotionalism at all. Learning to shave,
to find their clothes, and to move about proves interesting and challeng-
ing. But their imagined or real loss of role and status may soon enter to
disturb them. And even more significant is the intrusion of overanxious
relatives and friends into their process of readaptation. Cutsforth (1933,
pp. 124-125), himself blind since he was eleven years of age, thus states
his view of the problem:
**Thc seeing members of society and the self-regarding attitudes they induce in
the blind are entirely responsible for the emotional disturbances found in the blind
as a group. The 'manner in which seeing friends, relatives, and strangers approach
the blind induces one of two forms of emotional maladjustment. The blind must
either preserve their positive self-regarding attitudes by resisting emotionally the
subtle, and not always so very subtle, suggestions of social and organic inferiority
or accept the social and personal evaluation of the seeing, thereby sacrificing their
self-esteem. The former retain their self-respect by becoming socially distasteful. The
latter gain social approval by selling their self-regarding attitudes for conformity with
the attitudes and concepts of the seeing. They become precisely the defectives that
society conceives the blind to be. It is the rare blind individual who emotionally treads
the middle ground by conforming outwardly, when it is discreet to do so, to the
evaluation of the 'seeing and at the same time preserves his self-respect by emotionally
thumbing his nose at those who would love to aid him by unwittingly achieving
his complete destruction."
Good physical exercise and health, vocational guidance and placement
in a satisfactory occupation, and opportunity for normal love life are the
three most important matters for the blind. With these essentials taken
care of, good conduct, well-balanced emotional attitudes, and civic par-
ticipation ought to follow. Failure to attain these goals will usually lead
the blind to make their adaptation at other levels: sheer infantile de-
pendence, begging and exploitation, or some other sort of life organiza-
tion which will permit them to carry on. But there is little or no excuse
for these latter sorts of adjustment if the community standards are what
we have come to expect in our present-day society. The burden of re-
sponsibility, however, rests on the seeing, not on the blind.